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FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 
OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


GRAVE CHARGES. 


at HAT vessel’s that, Levi?” asked Dock 
Vincent, as the young skipper landed 
on the rocks. 
“It’s The Starry Flag,” replied Levi, smiling. 
“‘No, I mean the large yacht, off the point.” 
“So do I.” 
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‘““You don’t mean to tell me that vessel ’s 
called The Starry Flag!” 

“Yes, I do; that's her name. My boat is 
now called The Starry Flag, Jr.,” answered 
Levi, beginning to move off, for he was not 
disposed to hold any intercourse with such a 
person as Dock Vincent. 

‘* Hold on a minute, Levi; tell us about her,” 
said Dock. ‘ What is she for?” 

“A yacht; but Iam in a hurry now.” 

‘Wait a minute. I have some bad news to 
tell you.” 

“Bad news?” : 

** Your uncle had an ugly fall this morning, 
just after you went off in the boat,” added Dock. 
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“‘ Where did he fall?” asked the young 
skipper, interested now, and troubled by the 
information. ; 

** He fell into the cut, where the plank crosses 
it,” replied Dock, pointing to the place where 
the accident had occurred. 

**Ts he much hurt?” 

“Yes; I think the old man is putty badly 
damaged in his timbers. He has taken to his 
bed, and I shouldn’t wonder if he had to stay 
there a month.” 

**I am sorry for it,” said Levi, ii entire 
sincerity. ‘* How did it happen?” 

Dock explained how it happened, taking care 
to locate himself at a considerable distance from 
the scene of the catastrophe. 

“The old man thinks somebody fixed the 
plank so as to make him fall,” added he, finish- 
ing his narrative. 

“To make him fall!” exclaimed the atten- 
tive listener. ‘‘ Who does he think did it?” 

“« Well, Levi, he thinks you did it,” answered 
Dock, softening his tones, so as. not to commit 
himself to this view. 

“ I ! ” 

‘The old man thinks so, but that don’t make 
it so, you know.” 

‘© What makes him think I did it?” 

** Because you were the last person that went 
down to the P’int before he did. You were 
running over to Watson’s new house, in the 
Flag, when the thing happened.” 

**T haven’t been over the plank to-day,” said 
Levi. 

* You went to your boat just before the old 
man come down here; and he don’t see who 
else could have done it.” 

‘*T did not cross on the plank; I went along 
on the rocks, as I always do when I come 
across the second beach,” protested the young 
skipper. 

* Well, I don’t know anything about it, you 
see, Levi,” added Dock, in deprecatory tones. 
“TI only tell you what the old man told me. 
He knows you hate him.” 

** But I don’t hate him.” 

** Don’t you?” asked Dock, with a sceptical 
grin. 

“I’m sure I do not,” 
emphasis. 

** Perhaps you don’t; but, after all the trouble 
there’s been between you and the old man, it 
wouldn’t be strange if you hated him, and he 
hated you,” 

Probably Dock was as sincere as Levi; for 
there was not a Christian idéa in his head, or 


answered Levi, with 


a Christian purpose in his heart. He had no|- 


keener perception of the sublime doctrine of 
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forgiving one’s enemies, than the beasts of the 
field or the fowls of the air. In his view it was 
the most natural thing in the world for the uncle 


to hate the nephew, and for the nephew to hate 


the uricle; and he did not believe it possible for 
either of them to banish the foul impulse from 
his heart. 

“T don’t hate my uncle; I would do any- 
thing in the world for him,” continued Levi, 
earnestly, but thoughtfully, for he was deeply 
pained by the suspicions of his uncle. 

“Pm going up to see the old man, by and 
by, and I'll tell him what you say about it,” 
added Dock. 

“T have a great deal to do, but I shall go 
and see him myself,” said Levi, as he began to 
move up the rocks again. 

‘*What’s your hurry, Levi? I want to talk 
with you about that vessel. She is a fine 
schooner.” _ 

“She is all that. I have to find a crew for 
her, for we are going off on a cruise in three 
or four days: Do you know of any young fel- 
lows who want to make good wages without 
working very hard?” 

“Yes; there’s Mat Mogmore,” replied Dock, 
after a little reflection. ‘ He'll make a first- 
rate hand for you. I rather think he'll go off 
to Australia with me in the Caribbee.” 

“Tn the what?” 

“In the Caribbee — that’s my vessel. She’s 
a schooner, rather larger than that yacht, and 
she'll outsail anything of her inches that ever 
floated. If you want Mat Mogmore, he’ll be 
glad of'a lay in that yacht, for I shan’t get 
off for three weeks yet. I'll speak to him 
about it.” 

Levi preferred to do his own speaking, not 
wishing to place himself under any obligation, 
however slight, to a man of Dock’s character 
and antecedents. He decided to visit his uncle 
at once, and call at Mr. Mogmore’s house on 
his way home. With some difficulty he es- 
caped from his ancient enemy, and crossing 
the plank, which had been placed in its origi- 
nal position by Dock after the accident, he 
walked up the tongue of land, dreading the 
scene at his uncle’s which the information he 
had feceived led him to expect. 

He found his aunt in the kitchen, and in- 
quired particularly into the condition of uncle 
Nathan. She thought he was “‘a leetle more 
comfortable,” and told Levi to go in and see 
him if he wanted to, for she was confident that 
the young man could clear himself from the 
grave charge preferred against him. 

“How do you feel, uncle Nathan?” asked 
Levi, kindly, as he entered the >ed-room. 
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The old man looked at him with a savage 
stare, but made no reply. 

“‘T am sorry you have had such a fall,” con- 
tinued Levi. 

‘No, you ain’t sorry, nuther! What do you 
want to say that for, Levi Fairfield? It’s all 
your work, and ’tain’t likely you keer how 
much I suffer,” growled the injured man, his 
words interspersed with many a groan. 

“What is my work, uncle?” asked Levi, 
mildly. 

“‘Didn’t you fix that plank over the cut so’s 
to gim me this fall?” 

“No, sir, I’m sure I did not,” protested 
Levi. 

“Don’t tell me!” groaned the old man, suf- 
fering as much from passion as from pain. 

“TI can only say, uncle, that I have not 
touched the plank; and I did not go near it 
this morning.” 

‘“Tain’t no use; I know you did! You went 
down to your boat afore I did, for I see you 
standin’ over to Watson’s new house jest afore 
I fell. You want to kill me —'that’s what 
you’re tryin’ to do; and you e’enamost done 
it this morning.” 

“T’m sorry you have such an opinion of me, 
uncle,” replied Levi, more in sorrow and pity 
than in anger. 

“You’ve got most of my money afore I’m 
dead, and you mean to have the rest on’t arter 
I'm gone,” continued the old man, in angry, 
whining tones. 

*Do you still think I took the gold, uncle 
Nathan?” 

“DoI think so! I know you did! Nobody 
else took it, and nobody could done it but you! 
What have you done with it?” 

“T know nothing about it, uncle. I am sorry 
you think so hard of me. I’m ready and will- 
ing to do anything I can for you.” 

“Then gim me back my money!” 

“T haven’t it.” 

“Yes, you have!” 

It was useless to talk with the sufferer, and 
Levi’s presence only excited him. After re- 


peating, in the gentlest of tones, his desire to° 


serve him, the young skipper turned to depart. 

“You'll be found out, Levi Fairfield, and 
you'll have to give that money up. ’Tain’t no 
use to try to git red on me, for I’m go’n’ to 
make a will, and leave what little I’ve got to 
your aunt,” said Mr. Fairfield. 

“Uncle Nathan, do you really think I want 
your money?” asked Levi, beginning to be in- 
dignant at the foul suspicions of the old man. 

“That’s what you want to kill me for,” 
whined the miser. 
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“*T don’t want to kill you, or hurt you.” 

‘I’m go’n’ to make a will; so ’tain’t no use 
to try to git red of me any more.” 

Levi pitied the sufferer, as much for his 
moral as his; mental obtuseness, and fearful 
that his indignation might get the better of his 
pity, he left the room. His uncle threatened 
him with all the terrors of the courts and 
the prisons as he withdrew. In the kitchen he 
found Dock Vincent, who had come to make 
his promised afternoon visit. Levi left imme- 
diately, and called at the house of the car- 
penter. Mat Mogmore, after some haggling, 
consented to become one of the crew of the 
yacht. He was a young man of eighteen, 
who had made two or three fishing voyages, 
and was a smart, active fellow. He had been 
rather intimate with Dock since the return of 
the latter; and this was all Levi had against 
him. Before night, the young captain of The 
Starry Flag had engaged three other hands. 
The crew were to go on board the next morn- 
ing, when Levi intended to start on a trial 
trip, for the purpose of training his men, and 
becoming more familiar himself with the work- 
ing of the yacht. 

Dock Vincent entered the chamber of Mr. 
Fairfield. He found the old man agitated, 
and almost crying with anger and vexation. 

**So Levi’s been to see you,” said the visitor, 
seating himself at the bedside. 

‘““Yes, he has! Sunthin must be done, Cap’n 
Vincent,” replied the old man, trying to rise on 
the bed, but sinking back with a groan. 

“Don’t try to git up; keep still, Squire 
Fairfield, and don’t hurt yourself,” interposed 
Dock. 

“T can’t stand this no longer!” howled the 
miserable man, the tears starting in his eyes. 
*¢ Sunthin must be done.” ' 

** What shall it be, squire?” asked the com- 
forter, coolly. 

“T can’t stand it no longer, and I won’t, 
nuther,” repeated the sufferer. ‘‘Somebody’s 
got my money, and I must git it back, or it'll 
kill me. That boy must be took up, and 
sarched till the money's found. I know he’s 
got it. Nobody else couldn’t have took it. He 
must have kerried it off in that little saw-mill. 
That’s what he come arter the saw-mill for— 
to kerry off the money in.” 

“Do you want to have Levi arrested?” asked 
Dock, musing. 

‘*Yes; he must be took up. As soon as he 
sees I’m in airnest, he’ll git scared, and give up 
the money.” 

“Musn’t be too hasty, squire. If you be, 
it'll damage you.” 
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“ No ’twon’t; nothin’ can damage me now. 
I'll resk it. Git a constable; but don’t git 
Gayles.” 

Dock counselled moderation, and thought it 
would be better to wait till they had more 
proof before taking any decisive steps. He 


finally quieted the old man by promising to 
‘*hunt up the evidence,” and have Levi arrested 
as soon as there was any proof to work with. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CONSTABLE COOKE. 


— went on his experimental trip in The 
Starry Flag the next day. The wind was 
very fresh, and he had an excellent opportu- 
nity to test the weatherly qualities of the yacht, 
and she proved to be all he had anticipated or 
desired. She would sail almost into the wind’s 
eye, and went through a chop sea as steadily 
as a judge through atrial. Captain Fairfield, 
as all hands on board called him, was proud 
and happy in his new situation. He was in 
his element; and it was not likely that the pos- 
session of any sum of money could long keep 
him from the position he was born to fill — the 
command of a vessel. 

The yacht was fitted up below with special 
reference to the wants of her owner’s family 
and friends. Her trunk extended nearly the 
whole length of her, affording a high and 
spacious cabin for a vessel of her size. On 
each side of the companion-way, leading down 
from the cockpit, or standing-room, was a 
small state-room, one of which was appro- 
priated to the use of thecaptain. It contained 
a single berth, a writing-desk, a plentiful sup- 
ply of lockers, drawers, shelves, and brackets 
for clothing, charts, and nautical instruments. 
Levi had installed himself in this little apart- 
ment, and felt like a lord, as he sat in its cush- 
ioned arm-chair at the desk, glancing at his 
tasty and convenient surroundings. 

This state-room, and its fellow on the oppo- 
site side of the ladder, opened into the main 
cabin, which contained four berths, with cur- 
tains extending out in front, so as to form an 
enclosure for each occupant, securing entire, 
privacy. Opening from the forward part of 
the cabin were two large and airy rooms, each 
having two berths, for the accommodation of 
Mr. Watson’s family. They contained every 
convenience belonging to a first-class. hotel, 
with a curious economy of space, which would 
have excited the admiration of those who have 
a taste for overcoming impossibilities. 
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‘passage-way leading to the forecastle, which 
occupied about half the length of the vessel, 
and contained the pantry, ice-house, cook- 
room, store-room, and six berths in the for- 
ward part for the hands. 

The cook and steward were colored men. 
The former had served for years in a packet 
ship, and the latter was a steamboat. waiter, 
who never failed to put on a white jacket at 
meal times. The four hands who had been 
employed on the Cape were young men, the 
oldest not over twenty, all of whom had made 
several fishing voyages, and were hardy, active, 
and accomplished seamen for a small craft. 

On her trial trip, Levi took the yacht as far 
as Boone Island, on the coast of Maine. He 
dined in state, all alone in the cabin, — he had 
no passengers on this cruise, — and Augustus, 
the cabin steward, wore his white jacket, and 
stood behind his chair. In fact, Levi was Cap- 
tain Fairfield on this occasion ; and he wore his 
dignity with becoming modesty and grace. 

In the evening, after his return, he made a 
full and enthusiastic report to Mr. Watson and 
the ladies of the good behavior of the yacht, and 
declared that he was ready at once to go round 
the world in her. 

‘We don't care about going around the 
world in her, Levi,” laughed Mr. Watson; 
“but on Monday morning we will start for 
Mount Desert, if you are ready at that “time.” 

**T am ready now, sir.” 

‘*T cannot leave before Monday. If we en- 
joy this trip, we will spend the whole of the 
month of August on board of The Starry Flag. 
I should like to go as far as the Bermudas, if 
you think it is safe to take so long a voyage 
in her.” 

“ Safe!” exclaimed Levi. ‘‘ You can cross 
the Atlantic in her as safely as in a steamship. 
For my part, I should feel safer in her than in 
any steamer that ever went to sea. She would 
shake you up more, perhaps, but she will take 
you through all right if she is well handled.” 

‘*No doubt of it. I told the builder to have 
her as strong as wood and iron could make 
‘her. My directions were, first, strength, second, 
comfort, and third, speed.” ; 

TI think he has got the speed in first, for:-we 
logged twelve knots to-day, with the wind free, 
in achopping sea. But. she can’t be excelled 
for comfort and safety, I know by the feeling 
of her in a sea just how she would behave ina 
gale.” : 

“ Have you seen Mr. Gayles since your re- 
turn, Levi?” asked Mr. Watson, suddenly 
changing the subject, and wearing a look of 





Between these state-rooms was a narrow 


anxiety. 
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“No, sir; he was not at home when I went 
to supper,” replied Levi, satisfied something 
unpleasant had occurred; and he had not 
much difficulty in surmising its nature. 

‘Have you heard anything about a search- 
warrant?” 

‘‘Not a word, sir; but I almost expected 
something of the kind. My uncle charged me 
with taking the money he lost; but I did not 
even know that he had any money in his 
house,” answered Levi, grieved and mortified 
at the necessity of again defending himself 
from such an assault. 

‘“‘Mr. Gayles told me that your room at his 
house, and indeed all his premises, had been 
searched by Constable Cooke, in your absence, 
to-day, for the missing gold.” 

“Of course they did not find anything,” 
replied Levi, blushing. 

‘No, they did not; but perhaps they would 
if your affairs had been managed by a less 
discreet person than Mr. Gayles. It seems 
that Dock Vincent went to the house with the 
constable, about dinner time. Your uncle ap- 
pears to have employed Vincent to look up the 
money for him. Mr. Gayles was willing to 
admit the officer, but he positively refused to 
allow Vincent to enter his house. Levi, that 


villain is the worst enemy a man ever had. 
You must beware of him; have nothing to do 


with him, and nothing to say to him.” 

“I do not, any more than I can help.” 

“The story now is, that you took your 
uncle’s money, and set a trap to kill or se- 
verely injure him at the cut, because you are 
his legal heir.” 

“How absurd!” interposed Bessie, indig- 
nantly, as she rose from her chair, and seated 
herself by the side of Levi on the sofa, her 
mild eyes beaming with unwonted fire. 

“Very absurd, my dear; but there are people 
who are foolish enough to believe such absurd 
stories, even of their own minister. Of course, 
Levi, there is no real danger, but you may be 
seriously annoyed.” 

Levi was smart. He had done great deeds. 
He was known to be worth thirty-five or forty 
thousand dollars, in the hands of his guardian; 
and his intimate relations with the family of 
Mr. Watson réndered it exceedingly probable 
that he would eventually roll in wealth, to be 
counted by hundreds of thousands. Most of 
the people were generous enough to congratu- 
late the young man, in their’hearts, on his 
brilliant prospects, especially as he did not put 
,» On any airs, or cut any of his old friends. © 

But there were weak and evil-minded men 
anid women ‘who envied his good fortune,-and 
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were ready to seize upon any rumor which 
tended to bring discredit upon him. Among 
these was Constable Cooke, whom Dock Vin- 
cent had employed to’search for Mr. Fairfield’s 
money. He could not help thinking that, if 
he had been infrusted with the warrant for the 
arrest of Levi, on the charge, three years be- 
fore, of purloining Ruel Belcher’s money, in- 
stead of Mr. Gayles, he would have done pre- 
cisely as that worthy man had, and in the end 
would have been appointed the young man’s 
guardian, making a few hundred dollars every 
year in commissions on the care of the prop- 
erty. He could not exactly forgive Mr. Gayles 
for being so fortunate; nor was he so exclusive 
as to confine his dislike to the guardian, but 
extended it to the ward. 

Constable Cooke, therefore, was a fit per- 
son to do the dirty work of Nathan Fairfield 
and his coadjutor. He adopted the miser’s 
theory in full, that Levi had set the house 
on fire with the candle, in order to cover up 
the loss of the money, which he had conveyed 
from the house in the little saw-mill. Since 
the arrival of the yacht, it had even been con- 
jectured that she was the property of Levi, 
who had paid for her with the ill-gotten gold. 
This theory, explained and bolstered up with 
specious argument and sophistical evidence by 
the constable, rather staggered many people 
who believed in Levi. If the young man’s 
character had been doubtful, the theory would 
have been plausible; for, after all, a person’s 
good character is the best testimony in his 
favor. 

Mr. Watson and Levi discussed the situation 
coolly, though the ladies, with their warmer 
sympathies, were indignant, and disposed to 
be violent in their measures. Nothing could 
be done but to wait the issue of events; and 
Levi walked as proudly as ever through the 
streets of the town. The next day he took the 
ladies out to sail in the yacht; but before he 
went he called at his uncle’s house, carrying a 
nice tender-loin steak and a jar of jelly for t 
sufferer, who was improving, in spite of the 
heat and excitement to which he agitated 
himself. 

“Don’t tell him, aunt Susan, that I brought 
these things,” said Levi. ‘I pity him, and 
I don’t hate him. I shall try to be a Christia 
towards him now, whatever he does.” ; 

The old lady burst into tears. Such a spirit 
amazed and overwhelmed her. The reading 
of her religious paper had prepared her, in 
some measure, to appreciate such conduct. | 
The. next day, which was Sunday, Levi car- 
ried some other luxuries for the invalid; but 
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he did not venture to see his uncle after the 
violent scene which had attended his first visit 
to the sick room. 

On Monday morning, Mr. and Mrs. Watson, 
Mrs. McGilvery and Bessie, were conveyed 
on. board of The Starry Flag. The foresail 
and the mainsail had been hoisted, and the 
hands were heaving up the anchor, when a 
boat from the shore was discovered approach- 
ing the yacht. 

** Hold on!” shouted Constable Cooke; when 
the boat came nearer, and was found to-con- 
tain, besides the officer, Dock Vincent and two 
other men. 

‘* Belay all!” said Captain Fairfield; and the 
operations at the cable were suspended. 

** T’ve come to search this vessel,” said Con- 
stable Cooke, when he and his party had 
reached the deck. ‘‘I have a warrant.” | 

“JT will afford you every facility for the dis- 
charge of your duty,” replied Levi, as he led 
the way to the cabin. 

* Don’t let Vincent go into the cabin,” said 
Mr. Watson, in a whisper. 

Levi promptly informed the officer that Cap- 
tain Vincent must not go below. 

“T want him to help me,” persisted Con- 
stable Cooke. 

“Captain Vincent can’t go into my cabin. 
If he attempts to do so, I’ll throw him over- 
board!” added Levi, rolling up his coat- 
sleeves. 

** T’ve a right to call in aid accordin’ to law,” 
said the officer, angrily. 

**You shall not call him in,” protested Levi. 

Mr. Watson spoke — he had money, and the 
constable was afraid of him— and the matter 
was compromised. One of the other men 
went with the officer, who proceeded direttly 
to Levi’s state-room. The desk was opened, the 
lockers examined, and the drawers searched. 
In one of the latter, a shot bag, with ten half- 
eagles init, was found. 

* That’s one of the bags! ” almost yelled the 
ernstable, in the fury of his malignity. 

“I never saw it before,” said Levi, quietly, 
** nor the gold it contains.” 

‘“*T have a warrant for your arrest, Levi 
Fairfield; and sence you-showed fight on deck, 
I shall put the handcuffs on you.” 

Mr. Watson and the ladies were shocked 
:and alarmed; but not one of them for a mo- 
:ment doubted the innocence of Levi, who suf- 

fered himself to be ironed without resistance. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——— Gop’s love makes no distinction be- 
etween the prince and the peasant. 





THE PRINOESS ROSETTE. 
A FAIRY STORY. 


Translated from the French by Pavut Cospenx, the author of 
“ Bessie Lovell,” &c. 


V.— Tue TuHirp anp Last Day. 
(CONCLUDED.] 


ILE Rosette was asleep, the king and 

queen and their envious daughters were 
in a high state of indignation, and were quar- 
relling and blaming each other for Rosette’s 
success and their humiliation. 

One hope, however, remained to them, but 
only one. A picnic on the shore of a lake had 
been proposed by the king and queen, and the 
guests were to go there in chariots. It had 
been arranged to give Prince Charming and 
Rosette, who were to ride together, a very 
high chariot, and one that could easily be 
overturned; and orders had been given to se- 
lect fiery and half-broken horses for this char- 
iot. Rosette’s death was not really planned, 
but it was hoped that some accident would at 
least mar her beauty, and thus make her un- 
lovely in the eyes of the prince. It was also 
hoped that if Rosette escaped unharmed, the 
prince would receive some injury that would 
lay him aside and prevent the marriage. 

This wicked plan was, of course, unknown 
to Prince Charming and Rosette, and they 
met in the morning without a thought of 
coming danger. The first question the prince 
asked was, — 

‘* What did the fairy say to you last night? 
What answer did she give you?” 

“Just such an answer as my heart would 
have dictated,” replied Rosette; and her. beau- 
tiful answer caused the prince to fall more 
deeply in love with her than ever, and he said, 
with great earnestness, — 

‘* Let us not delay our nuptials.. When can 
I see your father and obtain his consent?” 

*¢ After our return from the lake shore,” an- 
swered Rosette. 

‘We must be married to-day,” replied the 
prince, excitedly, ‘‘ for I long to transport you 
from this palace to mige. Here you are perse- 
cuted and oppressed for your virtues, but there 
you will be honored and. loved for these same 
virtues.” 

Rosette hesitated, for she was perplexed, and 
knew not what to say; but suddenly she heard 
a voice, and it said, — 

“‘ Listen to the prince, and be married before. 
the going down of the sun.” 

And the same voice said to the prince, — 
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“ Press the marriage. The life of Rosette is 
in danger.” 

This startled them. They were convinced 
that it was a warning, and a warning. that 
must not be unheeded. But Rosette could not 
endure the thought of leaving the palace, cold 
as had been her reception, without making one 
more effort to win a kind word from her par- 
ents and sisters; so, as soon as possible, she 
placed herself in their way, and, by pleasant 
smiles and kind manners, sought to turn their 
hearts towards her. But they were unchange- 
able in their hatred and envy, and not a word 
nor a look would they give her. The kings 
and princes, however, crowded around her, 
and their faces most plainly expressed the 
admiration that her beauty and sweetness of 
character had enkindled. But this did not 
relieve the sadness that oppressed her, as she 
thought of those who were united to her by 
ties of blood, and she resolved to make yet 
one more effort for a reconciliation. 

“J. will go to the picnic,” she said, “as I 
have been invited with the other guests. 
Some good may come of it.” 

It was not long before the chariots appeared 
in sight, and the guests at once assembled in 
the palace court. The chariot designed for the 
prince and Rosette was soon driven up, and 
Rosette, not suspecting any evil plan, was 
about to take her seat, when the prince sud- 
denly drew her back. 

“Look!” he said; ‘don’t you see how the 
horses prance and leap, and that it takes three 
men to hold them? Your death is certain, 
and so is mine, if we go in this chariot.” 

These words were no sooner out of his 
mouth, than a boy, in a white coat and blue 
satin vest, drove up to the palace gate with a 
beautiful little chariot, drawn by two snow- 
white horses, and, in a silvery voice, called 
out, — 

“The equipage of Prince Charming and the 
Princess Rosette!” 

“Now, what can that mean?” thought the 
prince. “Is it another plan of the king and 
queen to destroy us?” 

** The equipage of Prince Charming and the 
Princess Rosette!” cried out the boy again; 
and just then the fairy Powerful whispered in 
the ear of the prince, — 

** Have no fears. This equipage is a present 
from me. Help Rosette into the chariot, take 
your seat by her side, and let ‘the flying horses 
bear you wherever they will. They have been 
trained by me, and will be as true to you as I 
am, and take you safely back to your kingdom 
before night.” 
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Overjoyed by this interposition of the good 
fairy, the prince and princess quickly took their 
seats in the chariot, and the horses started off 
at lightning speed. : 

On, on came the king, with a troop of armed 
men; for his wrath had been thoroughly 
aroused, and he had vowed vengeance on the 
prince for selecting his ‘‘humblest and plain- 
est child for a wife;” but neither his horses 
nor the horses of the armed men were a match 
for the fairy horses. Fast, as on the wings of 
the wind, flew the swift, beautiful creatures, 
neither stopping nor slackening their speed 
for a moment until the gates of a wonderful 
palace opened wide, and they had passed 
through into the home of Prince Charming. 

“You are welcome home,” said the fairy 
Powerful, suddenly making herself visible upon 
the steps of the palace, and dropping upon the 
head of Rosette a wreath of pure white roses. 
“This is your home. The palace and its 
blooming gardens are yours, and all the hon- 
ors and the joys of the place are yours. They 
are the reward of patience under injuries, of 
love returned for hate, and of kindnesses 
shown to those who regarded you with envy, 
and despised you for the gifts I had bestowed.” 

“And will it be well with my father; and 
mother, and sisters?” asked Rosette, in the 
beautiful love of her nature. ‘O, most strong 
and loving fairy, do not punish them for any- 
thing they have done to me,” she added. 

The fairy’s heart was touched, and her ad- 
miration was kindled anew; but she added, — 

“They must be punished. Your parents can 
no longer be among kings and queens, and 
they must be exiled from their palace, and for 
ten years live in poverty and seclusion. As 
to your sisters, they must learn to find comfort 
in the practice of the humbler virtues they have 
so much despised, for their beauty is gone. 
Envy and jealousy, and all evil passions, have 
made them old and hideous. But do not de- 
spair, my sweet princess. Time and wise pun- 
ishment will make them good, but not beauti- 
ful. What they envied in you they must be 
content to go without through all their lives; 
and you must be willing to have it so, for rich- 
ly is the punishment deserved, and much is it 
needed. Your life in this palace will flow on 
beautifully and joyfully. You will find great 
delight in the society of the prince, and he will 
find no abatement of pleasure in yours. Fare- 
well, sweet and lovely princess, farewell.” 


—_— ‘Tu meanest man in the circle of your 
acquaintances is the one who complains most 
of the meanness of other men. ' 
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OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


IV.— Tue First Day ovt. 


UFFALO HORN, our Shawnee guide, 

had informed us that it was about a 
three days’ march over the prairies to the 
home of Bill Bucket, the old trapper with 
whom we intended to link our fortunes; and 
we therefore settled ourselves early for a long 
and toilsome journey, without adventure. 

We did not wish to encounter any adven- 
tures, to tell the truth, till we had joined Buck- 
et, whose skill and experience we intended to 
profit by to the fullest extent. Captain Barnes, 
who had once made the journey over land from 
St. Paul to Fort Wallah Wallah, in Oregon, 
had made the acquaintance of Bill Bucket, 
whose fame as a trapper was wide-spread; 
and it was from Captain Barnes that we had 
taken the idea of finding Bucket. 

Buffalo Horn, of course, knew so celebrated 
a man as Bill Bucket very well— where Bill 
lived, and how to get to him. 

Though Buffalo Horn was a Shawnee Indian, 
he was a peaceful savage, living in the vicinity 
of St. Joseph, — or St. Jo, as everybody calls it 
out westg— and had made many trips across 
the prairies in the capacity of guide. Hewas a 
trustworthy fellow, who fully realized the im- 
portance of being on good terms with the 
whites, and who cared far more for the white 
man’s dollars than he did for scalps. 

Not that Buffalo Horn was altogether a man 
of peace. On the contrary, he had led a wild 
life in his time — had set his traps in various 
parts of the far-extending prairies, had been 
in many fights with hostile Indians, and had 
won a reputation for bravery which admitted 
-of no question. But he was a friend of the 
whites, and now chose to act as a guide, in- 
stead of devoting his whole time to hunting, 
trapping, and the seeking of adventure for 
adventure’s sake, 

If we could have induced Buffalo Horn to 
talk, he might have whiled away the hours of 
the long ride very pleasantly, by relating his 
many extraordinary experiences; but he was a 
taciturn savage, and the only Indian I ever 
met who did not care to brag about himself 
and his exploits. 

Master Fred lingered curiously about Buffalo 


Horn for the whole of the first day ; now falling’ 


in his rear to eye him curiously, and take in to 
the fullest extent the extraordinary fact’ that 
Buffalo Horn was a real live savage, who had 





fought in many an Indian fight, and had hosts 
of hair-breadth escapes ; now reining his shaggy 
little pony alongside the Indian’s powerful black 
horse, and trying to lead him into conversa- 
tion. 

‘*T suppose you have been in many a tight 
place — haven’t you?” Master Fred would ask. 

“T’spect so,” Buffalo Horn would reply. 

“And they say you are very brave,” Fred 
would go on. 

“Umph!” Buffalo Horn would grunt. * May 
be so dey lie.” 

‘But you have been in lots of Indian fights, 
I know.” 

Yeh.” 

“Now, what would you do, Buffalo Horn, if 
we should be surprised and attacked by a party 
of hostile savages?” 

‘*’Spect I run under wagon, may be. Buffalo 
Horn mighty big coward, young ’Merican.” 

This was about the sum and substance of 
what Master Fred was able to get out of Buf- 
falo Horn. He was quite pleasant in his man- 
ner to Fred, to whom he gave the nickname of 
“young ’Merican” on the first day out, and 
always afterwards so addressed him; but he 
insisted on it that he was himself a coward, 
and “ mighty ’fraid of Injun.” 

It was not long before Fred was forced to 
make up his mind that Buffalo Horn was no 
talker, and would never regale him with any, 
of those thrilling accounts of adventure which 
had always been his boyish admiration. 

‘“*Never mind, Fred,” I said to him; “ per- 
haps the old trapper we are going to see will 
be more talkative, and will tell you stories to 
your heart’s content.” 

Towards the close of the first day out, as we 
were still plodding along across the prairie, I 
rode up to Buffalo Horn, and asked him if it 
were not nearly time to think of camping: out 
for the night. 

“Yeh,” said the Indian. “ Find water pretty 
soon, and'good place to lie down.” 

‘What does he mean by finding water, uncle 
Will?” asked Master Fred of me. 

“Ts it possible your celebrated cheap novels 
never told you about that?” I asked, very 
gravely. 

“OQ, now don’t quiz a fellow, uncle,” said 
Fred, who was really beginning to be ashamed 
of his novel-reading practices. ‘‘ Novels don’t 
know much, I guess.” 

‘‘That depends on what novels they are,” 
said]. ‘But Buffalo Horn evidently means 
to imply that it is necessary we should camp 
in some spot where water is handy.” 

“To cook dinner with?” 
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“Partly,” said I. ‘Mainly, I suppose, on 
account of the oxen and horses. Though, you 
must not expect much dinner to be cooked, 
Master Fred. If you get a cup of tea to-night, 
I think that will be about the only thing you 
will get that is hot.” 

Fred was a little disappointed at this. He 
fully expected to have buffalo steak, stewed 
venison, and other delicacies in abundance at 
the very first halting-place; but we had no 
game that day. 

‘But how,” said Fred again, ‘“‘does Buffalo 
Horn know where to find water? Is he ac- 
quainted with the whole prairie?” 

‘‘ Perhaps you’d better ask him,” said I, slyly. 

“Much good that would do,” said Fred. 
‘He'd say, ‘ Jnjun look for tt,’ That’s all I'd 
get out of him.” 

“ Ask Captain Barnes, then,” said I. 
doubt he can tell vou.” 

Captain Barnes, being asked, said, — 

‘There are various indications, Master Fred, 
of the presence of water on the prairies, and it 
is very important to travellers to know them, 
for there is often great suffering from want of 
water by parties crossing the plains. All signs 
fail sometimes, however — you'll do well to 
remember that. One of the surest signs is the 


sc No 


growth of cotton-wood or willow trees on low 
ground; and water is often indicated by tall 


green grass, and flags. When you are ina 
country where deer are plenty, you may be 
sure you will not lack for water, for the deer 
never stay long in a waterless region. Indians 
often seek for water by following the tracks of 
wild animals, which, when they are numerous 
in any one direction, almost always lead to 
water. The flight of birds often indicates it 
in alike manner. Sometimes it is necessary 
to dig a well in order to get at it, when there 
are signs of its presence under the surface.” 

‘* Water there,” broke in Buffalo Horn at 
this point. ‘‘Camp out there.” 

He pointed with his left hand to a growth of 
willow trees near by; and we at once began 
our preparations for camping out. 

(TO BB CONTINUED.) 


—_——o-——_————— 


EMINENT LIVING MEN. 


BY W. S. GEORGE. 
GENERAL U. 8. GRANT. 
(CONCLUDED.)} 
HE outbreak of the southern rebellion, 
in the spring of 1861, waked up Captain 
Grant’s patriotism and military ardor.- He 
turned over the tannery and leather store to 
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his father, saying, ‘‘ Uncle Sam educated me 
for the army, and though I have served through 
one war, I feel that I am still a little in debt 
for my education, and wish to pay up. I am 
in for the war, to put down this wicked rebel- 
lion!” This is the longest speech that Grant 
was ever heard to make; and he has kept his 
promises better than many speech-makers do. 
He has paid Uncle Sam for his education, in 
what he has done towards putting down the 
rebellion. 

A company of volunteers was raised at Ga- 
lena under Grant in two days. But, on of- 
fering their services to Governor Yates, and 
asking for himself a captain’s commission, 
the plain, quiet, small-sized man in homespun 
was refused by the proud governor, who prob- 
ably thought a true soldier ought to be tall, 
big, and loud-voiced. Grant would not be 
thwarted, however, in the wish to serve his 
country. He visited the camp near Spring- 
field, acted as drill-master for some of the raw 
recruits, and showed such perfect knowledge 
of military matte:s that he was called the best 
drill-master in the camp, and his recruits made 
model soldiers. He attracted the notice of the 
governor, who was glad to employ him as an 
adjutant in organizing the regiments of troops 
so rapidly raised in Illinois, and who finally 
commissioned him as colonel of the Twenty- 
first Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
on June 15, 1861. Governor Yates is now 
prouder of his signature to this first commis- 
sion of U. S. Grant as an officer of volunteers, 
than of any public act of his life. Colonel 
Grant was almost immediately offered a com- 
mission as brigadier-general, but refused it, 
‘* because,” said he, ‘‘I prefer to earn my pro- 
motion.” In nine months’ service he rose 
from a citizen drill-master, who could not get 
a captaincy, to be a major-general, attracting 
the eyes of the world by his victories. 

To describe Grant’s campaigns, or merely 
to name the battles and skirmishes ‘in which 
he commanded, would be tiresome to the 
reader; and the details of marches, conflict, 
and carnage are painful to the writer. But 
his leading trait as a general may be summed 
up in one phrase — ¢o act on the offensive. He 
tries to keep the enemy in fear of him, and to 
strike the first blow, and the most blows. He 
is a first-rate tactician, or planner of campaigns, 
an equally good strategist, or handler of troops 
in action, and a bountiful provider of food and 
supplies for his armies. His own idea of strat- 
egy, as expressed by himself, is, ‘to get just as 
close to the enemy as possible, with as little 
loss as possible —then, ‘Up, guards, and at 
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’em!’” In the first battle where he com- 
manded, at Belmont, he routed the rebels by 
dashing attacks, and only retreated when over- 
whelming numbers came against him. Fort 
Donelson he captured by vigorous assault and 
intrenchment, cutting off all chance of rebel 
escape or defence, and proposing ‘‘to move 
immediately on their works” if they did not 
» “unconditionally surrender!” The bloody 
field of Shiloh he retook from the almost vic- 
torious rebels by artillery and gunboat prac- 
tice, and by the prompt use. of Buell’s reén- 
forcements. Vicksburg he captured by quick 
marches, daring assaults, and an iron grasp 
on his enemy, when at last he was shut up in 
that fortress. Chattanooga and Lookout Moun- 
tain, impregnable as they seemed to be, Gen- 
eral Grant won by fierce and energetic attack 
on a part of the rebel lines, which he had weak- 
ened by brilliant manceuvres. And the noble 
but depressed army of the Potomac, after its 
dreary years of disaster, and its repeated wast- 
ing away to skeletons (literally speaking), he 
led to complete victory, and to behold the 
downfall of Richmond, through his “ ham- 
mering” process—tiring out and using up 
the fighting material of the rebels by his supe- 
rior strength, vigor, and tenacity. 

General Grant is a man of marked common 
sense, patient temper, kind manners, quick de- 


cision, industry, activity, courage, and perse- 


verance. He never gives up trying to carry 
his point, and Mrs. Grant says he is “ very 
stubborn.” It needed a man of real Scotch 
faith and firmness to lead our armies to vic- 
tory over so many fields where they had been 
beaten once and again. He never quarrelled 
with the policy of the government, nor com- 
plained that he was not properly sustained. 
The Emancipation Proclamation he enforced 
in a general order to his troops as soon as it 
was issued, and the negroes were not only 
freed, but befriended and enlisted, as he went 
marching on. Grant’s reserved and silent 
nature gave him an advantage in warfare, 
for no one knew the plans of his campaigns 
or battles but himself, nor could they be found 
out by “‘pumping” him. In the post of Sec- 
retary of War, his discretion, forbearance, re- 
trenchment of expenses, and faithfulness to 
the loyal ideas of the nation, while teased by 
rebel sympathizers, commend him to the pub- 
lic heart. It seems quite a relief to have a great 
hero without fuss or feathers, or windy talk — 
one whose deeds make words from him super- 
fluous. Grant is a dull-looking man, and with 
his short stature, plain clothes, and. constant 
cigar, he would pass unnoticed anywhere, 
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had not his features. become well known from 
thousands of portraits. If he would quit the 
bad habit of smoking, he might have better 
looks, a sweeter and neater person, and a 
clearer head for public business. It is of some 
importance that the country should have the 
best ability a man possesses. Grant under- 
stands this, for he quit drinking liquor when 
he was first commissioned as colonel, resolving 
never to be in a state unfit to direet the precious 
limbs and lives of the soldiers intrusted to 
him. 

A lyceum lecturer ranks Grant among the 
second-class generals. I question this esti- 
mate. Judged by the size of the armies he 
commanded, the extent of country he subdued, 
the short time in which he did it, and espe- 
cially by the multitudes of prisoners of war 
whom he took, Grant has had no superior in 
ancient or modern times. He resembles Wel- 
lington, rather than Napoleon, in being never 
beaten so as to lose a campaign; while in 
wisely choosing subordinate officers, putting 
the right man in the right place, and reward- 
ing talent with promotion, also in guessing 
his enemy’s plans, and getting the start by 
brilliant offensive movements, he is more like 
Napoleon. What general excepting Grant 
ever captured three whole armies, with all 
their artillery, munitions, and supplies, and 
finished campaigns because no enemies were 
left in his way? This is the highest general- 
ship, and the most humane too. Buckner, 
with fourteen thousand rebels, surrendered to 
Grant at Fort Donelson; Pemberton, with 
twenty-eight thousand, at Vicksburg; Lee, 
thirty-two thousand, at Appomattox Court- 
House; and only the blundering interference 
of Halleck caused the escape of Beauregard 
with another rebel army from Grant at Cor- 
inth. And this was soon after Shiloh, Grant’s 
most unfortunate battle. 

The strength of will and thorough mode of 
doing his work, shown in Grant’s whole his- 
tory, are illustrated best, perhaps, in his two 
famous orders to Sheridan. After examining 
his forces and his plans, preparatory to the 
Shenandoah campaign,Grant simply told Sher- 
idan to “go in.” It was enough. The rebel 
nest was cleaned out in six weeks. The next 
spring, when Sheridan telegraphed to Grant, 
“If I press things, Lee will surrender,” the 
reply was, ‘“‘ Press things;” and the rebel 
chieftain and his troops soon got pressed into 
a trap from which there was no exit but by 
laying down their arms, and ceasing to fight 
against the best government the world has ever 
seen. 
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THE BOY WHO CAME WHEN HE WAS 
CALLED. 


BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


“ AT -A-WAT, — wat-wat-wat-a-wat- 
wat!” 
You’d think the tea-kettle laughed at the pot, 
For a sober kettle a world too “ hot;” 
Or a something was hid there, under the lid, 
That called for a something it never got. 


‘“* Wat-a-wat-wat-wat-wat-a-wat-wat!” 
It rattled, and chuckled, and rose, and shot 
Its blurting breath in the air, to blot 

The dusky room with a mellow gloom, 
As the genie rose in the fisherman’s cot. 


The dame looked on, in a quiet dream, 
And softly hummed, to the humming steam, 
“Well sung, well played, old Polypheme; 
We'll snuff, ere long, our brave souchong, 
* When merry as yours our hearts will seem! 


“ But, Jamie, lad, on what idle theme 
Do you sit so dumbly there and scheme, 
In your stolid eye no thoughtful beam? 
No lesson learned, nor penny earned, 
Can your lost, neglected hours redeem.” 


But Jamie the lad knew what was what; 

For years — how many the world knows not — 

The kettle had called for ‘* Watt! Watt! Watt!” 
And at last he came, young Watt ’s his name, 

To harness the demon, and make him trot. 


You see him puff and you hear him scream 
In the clashing mill, on the rushing stream, 
Or where, with his dauntless ‘ walking beam,’ 

He strides the seas with miraculous ease, 
The king of the genii, the Giant Steam. 


And the clanking beat of hig iron heart, 
When his dragon train begins to start, A 
Loaded with treasures from field and mart, ’ 
Peals ever the same victorious name, 
“Watt! Watt! Watt!” till he shoots like a 
dart. 


Oo 


NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


¥ Ben practice of making presents on New 
Year’s Day is now limited pretty gener- 
ally to gifts from parents to children, or from 
the older members of a family to the younger. 
In olden times the practice was a universal 
one, and it is yet in full force in France. 

The custom was undoubtedly derived from 
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the Romans. Tacitus and Suetonius refer to 
it, while Claudius confined by edict the de- 
manding of presents to that day. Fosbroke 
notices the continuation of the practicé during 
the middle ages, while Matthew Paris charges 
Henry III. with having extorted gifts from his 
subjects on New Year’s Day. 

The presentation of gloves was quite custom- 
ary; and when a sum of money was given in- 
stead, it was called ‘‘glove-money.” In the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, when pins 
were first invented, and were made of silver, 
the presentation of them became quite popular 
with the gentlemen and quite acceptable to the 
ladies. When money was given for the pur- 
chase of pins, it was called “ pin-money.” ‘The 
term has since been applied to the money giv- 
en by the husband to the wife for her private 
expenses. The presenting of gifts,on New 
Year’s Day, to sovereigns, was carried to an 
extravagant height during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The jewelry, gold and silver coin, 
and ornaments for her person and palace, ag- 
gregated an immense sum yearly. 

In Paris the time-honored custom is rigidly 
adhered to. The day is called Le Four 
d’Etrennes, and is attended with much ex- 
ternal display and festivity. The sales of 
sweetmeats on that day alone exceed one 
hundred thousand dollars. Some-have been 
known to give away on that day one fifteenth 
part of their income. Everybody is expected 
to give according to his means — except the 
ladies, in whose case it is not/éusésted upon. 
The New Year’s presents of a young Parisian 
beauty amount to no mean sum. She com- 
mences early in the morning to display her 
gifts, in order to excite emulation in others, 
and obtain as much as possible. 

We should be sorry to see the custom ban- 
ished from the family circle. To us there 
seems something hallowed about it; it tends 
to strengthen the bonds of friendship, to cul- 
tivate the affections, to foster appreciativeness. 
And no day could be more appropriate — the 
old year behind us, which no regretfulness can 
recall— the new year before us, to which we 
look forward with a determination to do better 
and to de better. 


— Two centuries ago the Czar of Russia 
had a German newspaper regularly translated 
to him. And yet he was so poorly informed 
about the passing events of Europe that the 
credentials of an embassy sent, in 1667, by 
Russia to Spain, were addressed to King Philip 
IV., who had been dead two years. J 
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ALL I8 NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS. 


BY JOSIAH TRINKLE. 








CHARACTERS. — AuGustTus BELMONT, alias 
Jack Spriccs, alias Nep Amry. HARRY 
WHEATON, @ young Clerk. MR. AFTON, a 
rich Merchant. Jim SAUNDERS, @ friend of 
Jack Spriccs. DeEtTEcTIvE. Marie AF- 
TON, engaged to AUGUSTUS BELMONT. 


Scene. — A Street. 


[Znter AuGustTus BELMONT with Marre Ar- 
TON on his arm.] 


Marie. And so, Augustus, you say you have 
travelled over all England, France, and Swit- 
zetiland. How delightful it must be to visit all 
those renowned places, to see the grand old 
castles, the lofty mountains, the beautiful sun- 
ny fields, spotted here and there with little 
picturesque hamlets! O, how I wish I could 
persuade papa to take me abroad! But it’s 
always the same old story—notime! It re- 
ally is too bad. 

Augustus. Ah, Marie, you don’t know half 
what you have lost. It is not in my power to 
describe the places of interest. (Aside. — Es- 
pecially as I was never there.) But I can truly 
say that my tour through Europe afforded me 
more pleasure than any I have ever taken, 
either before or since. (As¢de.— Yes, I think 
I may safely say that, as I never have taken 
any journey, except that time father kicked me 
out of the house;, and that was the most un- 
pleasant moment I have ever passed through 
— that and the time I was anxiously awaiting 
in the cars for the conductor to come around 
and put me out for the want of 4 ticket.) 

Marie. O, do try, Augustus, to induce papa 
to take me to Europe. I know he cares more 
for your opinion than for that of any one else; 
and if he can be persuaded, you can do it. 

Augustus. (Aside.— Ahem! a devilish nice 
thing this, to have a rich old fellow rely upon 
my judgment — I, who never owned a cent, ex- 
cept what I obtained from just such soft fellows 
by my own wits.) Well, Marie, I will do what 
I can for you; but I am afraid my words will 
have little influence upon one who has been 
able to resist your bright eyes. 

Marie. (Laughing.) Come, sir, no compit- 
ments, if yop please. 


[Zuter Jim SAUNDERS, who nods to BELMONT. ] 


Fim. How are you,\Spriggs? [Zxt.] (Bet- 
MONT fakes no notice of him.) 
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Marie..« Who was that fellow that nodded to 
you so familiarly? 
Augustus. Iam sure I don’t know. 


[Enter Harry WHEATON. ] 


Harry. (Nodding to BELMONT.) How are 
you, Ned? [Zxit. 

Marie. How impudent people are this morn- 
ing! Surely you don’t know that clerk? I’ve 
bought goods of him many a time. 

Augustus. I never saw either of them before. 
I don’t understand it. (Aséde. — By Jove! I 
was devilish near returning their bows.) 

Marie. Come, let’s be moving. [2xeunt. 


[Reenter Jim SAUNDERS. ] 


Fim. (Solus.) I can’t imagine how Jack got 
in with that gal. I don’t b’lieve it was by fair 
means, or he’d have returned my nod. How- 
somever, here he comes, and I’ll hail him. 


[Reénter BELMONT. ] 


Why, how are you again, Jack? 

Augustus. How are you, Jim? Don’t stop 
me; I’m in a hurry. 

Fim. Yes, but I have ae very par- 
ticular to say to you. 


[Retnter MaRiE AFTON, stealthily.] 


Marie. (Aside.) O, indeed! so my fine fel- 
low does know him. I thought as much. 

Fim. Do tell me who that young gal was 
you was a flirtin’ with. You don’t mean to say 
you know her? 

Augustus. Yes, and I expect to marry her. 

Fim. Whew! you can’t make me b’lieve 
that. Why, that is the daughter of one of the 
richest merchants in this city; and you, you, 
Jack Spriggs, tell me you’re a goin’ to marry 
her! No, no; that’s too good. 

Augustus. Why, man, that’s just the reason 
I am going to marry her. Do you suppose I 
would throw myself away on such a girl as 
that, if she weren’t rich? I should think you 
knew me better. 

Marie. (Aside.) O, Mr. Belmont, that’s your 
game — is it? Thank you! We’ll see to this. 
[Reuter HARRY WHEATON. ] 

Harry. (Setzing Betmont’s hand.) How 
are you, Ned? I haven’t seen’ you for a long, 
long time — not since you were engaged to 
pretty Miss Colburn. How is she now? Was 
that she on your.arm? 

Fim. Hello, so you’ve got two names? 
Why, I should think one was good enough 
for a.single mortal. 

Marie. (Advancing.) So, so, Mr. Belmont} 
you — 
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Yim. Myeye! three names. Belmont! that’s 
a high sounder. You're rising in the world, it 
seems. There’s a good long leap from Spriggs 
to Belmont! Ha, ha! 

Augustus. 1 beg your pardon, Marie, but I 
know neither of them. I returned for your 
handkerchief, as you requested me, and was 
accosted by those two fellows, whose acquaint- 
ance I never have had, and never wish to 
have. 

Yim. Ah, Jack, you're in a tight box, and 
can’t get out! so there’s no use of your tryin’. 


[Enter Mr. AFTON with DETECTIVE. ] 


Detective. I arrest you, Mr. Belmont, for 
forgery. 

Mr. Afton. (Angrily.) Yes, sir, by Jove! 
and for — 

Detective. Leave me to act, Mr. Afton.. Mr. 
Belmont, .you will accompany me to the sta- 
tion, where you will await your trial. 

Augustus. (Aside.) By King Harry! it’s all 
up with me now. However, I'll make one ef- 
fort. (Zo Detective.) — Sir, you. are very 
impudent. What do you mean by this, sir? 
What do you mean? Show me your warrant 
for my arrest, sir! — show it me at once. 

Detective. Calm yourself, Mr. Belmont.. I 
was unwilling to produce it for fear of a scene; 
but here it is. (Produces it.) Come! 

[Zxeunt DETECTIVE with BELMONT. 

Fim. So the fine feathers have been stripped 
from our aspiring friend. Well, I must be 
moving. [Zxit. 

Harry. Poor devil, he’s in for a term at 
Sing Sing. [Exit. 

Mr. Afton. Marie! You here, child? This 
is no place for you. : 

Marie. O, father, I did not think that he 
would turn out so badly! 

Mr. Afton. Cheer up, child. It is too bad, 
but it is well for you to learn so early that ‘‘All 
is not gold that glitters.” [2xeunt. 


——_—-_——- 


—— Tue ancient Persians, we are told by 
Quintus Curtius, had the greatest contempt 
for those who could not keep a secret. Though 
a man might not have the gift of eloquence, 
he might at least, they thought, have ability 
enough to say nothing. re 


—— Books found it hard. work to live in 
ancient times.. The Roman Emperor Tiberius 
published an edict that ten copies of the His- 
tories of Tacitus should be made every year at 
the public expense. But with -all this care, 
large portions of them have perished. af 











FRIENDLY HINTS TO BOYS AND GIRLS. 


BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 
SKATING. 


(CONCLUDED.) 


GAIN, accidents often. result from such 

violent exertions. Careless skaters fre-: 
quently fall heavily on the ice, striking the 
head, “seeing stars” by day as well as by 
night, often injuring the brain. Very few know 
how much the brain, is really injured by such 
falls and jars, the unfortunate results not al- 
ways appearing at the time. 

In short, if you would grow strong and 
healthful while enjoying innocent amusements, 
please listen to a few words of advice. If you 
sweat, or perspire freely, never stop to rest or 
** cool off,” but either continue to skate, though 
less violently, till the body becomes cooler, or, 
better still, go home and change the damp 
clothing; give the body a brisk rubbing with a 
crash towel, securing a glow of warmth,.as a 
means of avoiding a cold and illness. If you 
fall, striking the head, particularly if sickness 
at the stomach and headache follow, be sure 
to return home and send for the family phy- 
sician, especially if these symptoms are severe, 
since they denote considerable injury. If you 
break the ice and get wet, be very sure to dry 
yourself zmmediately: you cannot do so too 
soon. Look out for those uncovered ears, 
while the cold northern winds strike piercing- 
ly, since ‘‘ Jack Frost” cares but little for your 
comfort. Your cheeks and ears may freeze, 
even when you are warm in body. Wrap up 
these unprotected parts, put on your warmest 
mittens, not gloves; let the straps round your 
ankles and feet be loose enough to allow the 
blood to circulate freely, keeping them warm. 
Skate for health, as well as for pleasure; 
breathe the bracing, health-giving air of heay- 
en, so bountifully supplied; be cheerful and 
joyous, courteous and kind to your associates, 
male and female, and an hour daily so spent 
will be well spent. / 
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haves answer to the prize rebus in No. 41 is 
as follows: ‘“‘One in a large circle must 
discriminate between persons in smaller circles 
around him.” — 

The prize is awarded to “ Bunny,” of Cam- 
bridge, who shall receive a copy of Shamrock 
and Thistle, or either of the other volumes of 
‘Young America Abroad,” upon sending us 
his address. 

ANSWERS. 


82. Isle of Man. 83. Jackson. 84. Racine. 
85. Alton. 86. Peoria. 87. Defiance. 88. 
Potosi. 89. Paterson. go. Yorktown. 91. 
Muscatine. 92. Substitute the letters that 
precede in the alphabet: Our Boys and Girls, 
Oliver Optic’s. 93. 1. Reap. 2. Peas. 3. Ear. 
4 Sap. 5.Are. 6. Sere. 7. Spar. 8. Pear. 
g-. Spare. 10. Rasp. 11. As. 12. Rase. 13. 
Ape. 14. Parse. 15. Pa. 16. Rap. 17. Era. 
18. Pare. 19. Asp. 20. Asper. 21. Par. 22. 
Spear. 94. (Tea) (hat) (witch) (eye) (screw) 
(key) d (can) (knot) (bee) (maids) t r (eight) 
— That which is crooked cannot be made 
straight. 95. Capricorn. 96, Sacramento. 
97- Savannah. . 98. Robinson Crusoe. 99. 
Laredo. 100. Erie. tor. A glove. 102. A 
square yard. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 











Cross-worp ENIGMA. 

105. My first is in beans, but not in peas; 

My second is in labor, but not in ease; 

My third is in trot, but not in run; 

My fourth is in star, but not in sun; 

My fifth is in stand, but not in table; 

My sixth is in story, but not in fable: 

Now guess this study as soon as you’re able. 
Wut O. F. 


ENIGMA. 

107. It is composed of g letters. The 6, 4, 9 
is to weep. The 7, 8,5 is to deposit. The 1, 
2,3 is a domestic fowl. The whole is a dis- 
tinguished statesman. Bitty Rover. 


MusiIcaL PuzZLeEs. 
109. 











BE. FA: Rose. 


TRANSPOSITIONS OF ANIMALS. 

tro. Shore. 111. Oak organ. 112. Nero’s 

choir. 113. Nocarco. 114. Upper coin. 
GrorGE GIMNEY. 
PROBLEM. 

115. What number of two figures is there 
whose fourth is equal to the sum of the -fig- 
ures? T. J. M. 

NUMERICAL IsLANDs. 

116. 50a 100 100 a 500I 5e. 117. S 1001 go 
soy. 118, 15 I100a. 119. 1000 10000 ro. 
120. SIiools5o0y. 121. 1000a 50 5001 5 e. 

Cork. 


ow 


a es oe re eo” 
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HE publishers inform us that the privilege 

of clubbing with other magazines, as giv- 
en in the Prospectus, will be closed with the 
month of January. All who wish to avail 
themselves of that offer must send in their 
subscriptions without delay. 

One’ of Ned Sketchley’s ever welcome letters, 
with characteristic illustrations, complains of 
the cold weather, and hopes for milder spring 
by and by. — Harry M. L. says he is Ned 
Sketchley’s chum. He appears to be his rival 
or associate in the sketching line, and claims 
to have had a partnership in “ ye White Ele- 
phant.” His pen and ink sketching is uncom- 
monly spirited. — Oliver writes a pleasant let- 
ter. We take his double acrostic. — Delaware’s 
Base Ball report came too late for this season. 
— Here is another model letter: ‘Mr. Oliver 
Optic: Enclosed you find $2.50 for one year’s 
subscription to Our Boys AND GirLs — the 
best paper afloat. Punch the Printer.” Such 
letters afford us untold pleasure. — Crusader 
sends an enigma bordering very closely on 
politics, but it will pass. He desires corre- 
spondents, especially Josiah Trinkle and Rita. 
Address Crusader, Toledo, O. — J. B. H., Dai- 
ly Union office, Detroit, Mich., desires to ex- 
change autos with Rob Roy, Tom Somers, 
Cliff Clipper, and others. 

Our readers cannot fail to be as much inter- 
ested as we were in the following letter from 
Sailor: ‘“‘Dear Mr. Optic: I got all the back 
numbers of Our Boys anp Girts, the other 
day, and find ‘The Starry Flag’ and ‘Breaking 
Away’ jolly. In No.gI noticed an account of the 
killing of an elephant in Morat. I tasted some 
of that elephant’s flesh. I was then at board- 
ing-school in Neuchatel, and some of the ele- 
phant’s meat being for sale in the market, our 
teacher bought a junk, and gave each of us a 
square little bit. It tasted very much like 
boiled beef.” Rebus crowded out. — We take 
No. 2 of H. O. W.’s geographical rebuses. 
Does H. O. W. mean that he is a grown-up 
boy, or is he (or she) a girl? — G. H. B., we 
fear the sensation will have been forgotten be- 
fore we could print your enigma. It is well 
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constructed. — Hocus Pocus sends some puz- 
zles which look original. We give one of the 
conundrums: ‘“‘ Why is your nose like the let- 
ter v in civility? Because it is between two 
eyes.” — The Oliver Optic Puzzle Club (we 
shall expect to see O. O. neckties, jumping- 
jacks, and candy next) numbers nine mem- 
bers. Are they all subscribers? Former con- 
tributions W. B. 

Now or Never is kindly disposed to be pleased 
with the Magazine as it is; thinks two chap- 
ters a week of the serial, and four serials a 
year, sufficient. Thank you. That is our opin- 
ion. —“‘ Hathens” is suggestive of the cockney. 
Is the conundrum original? ‘‘ When will the 
laundresses be likely to strike? When the 
iron’s hot.” — H. H. F.’s wee 2 could not pass 
the rebus blockade. — Yankee Middy’s rebus 
had sh(awl) for shall. See answer to Batavia 
about covers. — We accept a rebus from Josiah 
Trinkle. — Ydrah Retep sends a rebus which 
contains much merit and some faults, the 
greatest of which is its length. — Rob Roy’s 
facts are very good and instructive, but we 
have an abundance on hand from ,/ and other 
regular contributors, which we must use in 
preference to others, unless they are better 
than theirs. — We have neglected answering 
Lorain Lincoln’s letter, hoping to find the ex- 
tract she mentions, but have failed to do so. 
Puzzle accepted; also Tatnai’s rebus. We are 
glad Calliope is well. 

The problem by Parlez Vous embraces math- 
ematics of a grade beyond Our Boys and Girls. 
— We must decline Richdore’s Latin inverted 
pyramid; also those from Phineas. — A corre- 
spondent without any name sends Greek sans 
tétes. We cannot use Greek puzzles of any 
description. — Cliff Clipper’s historical facts 
are good, but we must reply to him as to Rob 
Roy, above. — Edouard should send his sub- 
scription direct to the Publishers. Puzzles are 
very good for the first, but not hardly good 
enough to print. — V. Jupiter has nearly ex- 
hausted his talents, he says, in the production 
of two sans tétes, which are too good. for W. B. 
We hope he will soon recuperate. Hannah is 
Hannah, of course —a very good Hannah 
too. — Jersey Blue may possibly find ‘ some- 
thing new” in the present number. — We hum- 
bly beg Bob’s pardon; our only excuse must 
be, that Christmas was coming, and he was 
overlooked. We take his double acrostic. — 
George Gimney’s charade is good, as usual. — 
C. B. W. says the first baseman of the Phila- 
delphia Athletics is Fisler, instead of Fisher, 
as we had it. The dotible acrostic is préserved. 
— George Grant’s first rebus will pass. 
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THE ITALIAN NATION. 


TALY has not been free and united since 
the fall of the Roman Empire of the West. 
For centuries the Italians, with the exception 
of a few great men, seemed to have little am- 
bition to take a place among the nations of 
Europe.. At length came the great revolution 
of 1789 in France. ‘The political agitation 
which followed that event spread beyond the 
Alps, and awakened there the first real enthu- 
siasm for liberty and nationality. The ‘ plen- 
ipotentiaries” who, after the power of Napo- 
leon had been broken, met at Vienna to settle 
the affairs of Europe, parcelled out the Italian 
peninsula without the least regard to the in- 
terests of the inhabitants themselves, or to any 
notions which these inhabitants might have on 
the subject. 

Sardinia occupied about half of Northern 
Italy; the rest was given to Austria. Tuscany, 
Modena, Parma, and Placentia were distributed 
among petty princes, some of them dependent 
upon the house of Austria; the pope returned 
to the, States of the Church; and the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies fell to a prince of the house 
of Bourbon, a descendant of Philip V. of Spain. 

Of course the Italians were not satisfied with 
these arrangements; but they were powerless. 
The Holy Alliance had them in its keeping. 
The insurrections of 1821 were easily sup- 
pressed, and nothing was gained by the at- 
tempted revolution of 1848. The proclamation 
of Napoleon III. to the French people, in the 
spring of 1859, brightened the prospects of Ita- 
ly. ‘* Austria,” said Napoleon, ‘has brought 
affairs to this extremity that she must rule to 
the Alps, or Italy must be free to the Adriatic.” 
By the victories of Magenta and Solferino, — 
due mainly to the French, — Victor Emanuel 
gained Lombardy and the central provinces; 
and in 1860, the kingdom of Sardinia expanded 
into the kingdom of Italy. 

This kingdom did not occupy the whole pe- 
ninsula, but its progress since has been rapid. 
Before the close of the year 1860, Garibaldi and 
his.followers had added the Two Sicilies, and 
Victor Emanuel’s troops were in possession of 
a portion of the Papal States. 

Finally, the war between Austria and Prus- 





sia gave the Italians the opportunity of driving 
the Austrians out of Italy. The Italians were 
defeated at Custozza, but the Prussian victory 
at Sadowa gained for them all that they could 
have hoped to gain for themselves. Venetia 
was acquired, and Italy —except the dominions 
of the holy father — was free from the Alps to 
the Adriatic. 

On the. present question the Italians are di- 
vided into three parties. There is, very nat- 
urally, a papal party, in favor of the pope’s 
temporal power. Those who compose the 
‘diplomatic party” believe in monarchy, at 
least for Italy. They are also in favor of a 
free and united natidn, with Rome as its cap- 
ital. But they do not think it best to fight in 
season and out of season for these objects. 
They recollect how little they have been able 
to do without foreign aid, and prefer to try 
negotiations, and wait for a favorable. oppor- 
tunity, when they can have the support of some 
great power. 

The “ party of action” is made up largely of 
young men — men who are ready at any time 
to follow Garibaldi, with Rome or Death in- 
scribed on their banners. Many in this party 
are in favor of an Italian republic. 

It is not difficult to see, therefore, that the 
Italian government will not always be ready 
to support the movements of the Garibaldians, 
but will always come forward in season to gain 
all the advantages of those movements. 


—— Botu the Turks and the Persians are 
Mohammedans. But the former are followers 
of Omar, and acknowledge the Sunna, a com- 
mentary on the Koran, as inspired; while the 
latter, being of the sect of Mohammed's son- 
in-law, Ali, — whom they hold to have been 
a prophet, — regard those books as apocry- 
phal. So great is the hatred inspired by this 
difference of belief, that the Turkish doctors, 
after the Sunna texts, pronounce it more pleas- 
ing to God to kill one follower of Ali than six 
and thirty Christians. J/ 


Joun GILpin. — Perhaps our young readers 
are not aware that the humorous ballad of 
“John Gilpin” is founded upon fact. A Mr. 
Beyer, an eminent linen-draper of London, 
near the close of the eighteenth century, met 
with the laughable adventure that led Cowper 
to write the ballad. He intended to visit his 
family at Edmonton, but his contrarious horse 
carried him past the place going and coming, 
so that he did not meet with the expectant 
loved ones at all on that occasion. S. 





